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m THE SPIRIT OF ST CEOKE 

Five thousand volunteers and their fine work 


T 


fiE St. George Ambulance and Nursing Corps recently 
enrolled its 5000th member. And four-fifths of them are 
juniors and cadets between the ages of ten and 15^—a remark¬ 
able answer to those people who are always complaining that 
young people of today have no spirit of social service. 


The Corps was founded in 1943 
when Mr. Henry Reason and nine 
Civil Defence colleagues decided 
to do something about the need 
for an intelligent organisation for 
the great number of young 
fi'people in Essex, in their opinion 
other organisations which had 
junior sections considered them to 
be of secondary importance to 
their senior section. 

The policy of the St. George 
Ambulance and Nursing Corps, 



A roadside first-aid post 

therefore, was to concentrate on 
the training of juniors and cadets, 
who in time would grow up to 
provide the nucleus of the move¬ 
ment’s senior ofiicers. With this 
aim in view, the Corps came into 
being as a small group of 20 to 
30 boys and girls who met in a 
schoolroom in Harold Wood, 
Essex, for first-aid instruction 
given by Civil Defence men in 
their off-duty time. 

They took a quotation of 
Simon Peter from the New Testa¬ 
ment as their motto, “Such as I 
have, give I,” and named them¬ 
selves after the local parish 
church of St. Peter. Confusion 
with church activities soon made 
a change of name desirable, how¬ 
ever, and they adopted instead 
that of the patron saint of 
England. 

CADETS TO THE RESCUE 

It proved an appropriate choice, 
although few of those founder- 
members could have imagined 
that the movement was going to 
spread throughout the country. 

Not long after the foundation 
of the Corps a rocket bomb fell 
in Elarold Wood one evening. 
Henry Reason went to see if any 
people were still trapped under 
wreckage. He was hard at work 
among the debris when a voice 
said: “There are five casualties 
over there, sir.” The speaker was 
a 13-year-old-boy, a member of 
the first-aid class. 


divisions, 

companies. 


“All right,” said Mr. Reason, 
“You take care of them, and I’ll 
be as quick as I can.” 

When he was able to get away, 
Mr. Reason found that three boys 
and two girls had fetched the 
Corps’ first-aid practice kit and 
equipment from the schoolroom. 
Without any officer to direct 
them, they had efficiently treated 
eight casualties within five 
minutes, and prepared them for 
removal to hospital. 

. “ There was 

absolutely nothing 
for me to do,” says 
Henry Reason. 
“After that I knew 
that the work was 
worth while, and I 
knew that the Corps 
was no passing 
phase: it was here to 
stay.” 

Today eight 
regional command 
headquarters cover 
the country. Follow¬ 
ing the Army pattern 
of administration, the 
Corps is organised in 
brigades, battalions, 
and sections. Each 
section—the smallest unit—has 27 
members, and in built-up areas 
the aim is to have at least one 
section post within a radius of 
two miles. This also makes it 
convenient for members attending 
training, which is generally held 
one night a week. 

In their training the cadets 
learn about the structure and 
functions of the body, the breath¬ 
ing and circulation systems, the 
different kinds of fractures, and 
bleeding. They learn the duties 
of first-aid workers, hygiene, 
stretcher drill, and home nursing. 
They learn how to treat for 
shock and burns, and practise 
artificial respiration and various 
types of slings and 
bandages on their 
companions. 

The basis of the 
training is emphasis 
on the fact that when 
first-aid knowledge is 
needed, it is needed 
urgently. That was 
particularly the case, 
for instance, during 
the flood disasters in 
1 9 5 3, when a St. 

George unit of half a 
dozen officers and 20 
boys and girls 
attended promptly 
the casualties on 
Canvey Island. 


From the start junior recruits 
are trained in knowledge that they 
can put into immediate practice. 
They are shown that they are not 
too young to be able to help 
grown-ups in need, and the train¬ 
ing programme is arranged pro¬ 
gressively'^ so that the third first- 
aid certificate which a cadet gains, 
is of the same standard as the 
first certificate awarded to seniors. 
The examiners in first-aid are 
doctors, and those in home nurs¬ 
ing, State Registered Nurses. 

IIEEP FOR THE AGED 

Cadets, particularly girls, who 
have taken the home' nursing 
course give valuable service in 
helping district nurses with 
elderly patients living by them¬ 
selves. Once or twice a day they 
will go into the home to make the 
bed, give the patient a wash, and 
help with any other chores. 

The St. George Ambulance and 
Nursing Corps is registered under 
the War Charities Act, but 
remains independent of any 
Government grant. Its fleet of 
ambulances were the private gift 
of its president, Mr. Ronassen, 
who in pre-war days had main¬ 
tained a number of ambulances 
as a private charity. 

RAISING FUNDS 

This has been a great help, but 
otherwise members themselves 
raise funds through sales of work, 
concerts, and similar functions, to 
meet the running costs. At present 
they are planning a mobile 
hospital which can be rushed to 
any emergency io provide a ward 
of 20 beds under canvas, complete 
with ward equipment for both 
medical treatment and meals. 

Members buy their own uni¬ 
forms and, as well as giving their 
time and skill, pay a small sub¬ 
scription—a penny a week in the 
case of the 4000 juniors and 
cadets—for the privilege of serv¬ 
ing their fellow men. 

“Such as I have, give 1.” It 
is a noble motto, and the young 
members do not lag behind the 
seniors in living up to it. 



Young cadets practising first-aid on one of 
their colleagues 



Off to school 

Children living in the country in Australia often go to school 
on horseback, and in this case, one horse does the work of four. 


WORD-MAKING ON A 
BIG SCALE 

How many words do 3^011 think 
you can make from the letters 
contained in the words “Rhodesia 
University”? You will have to 
find more than 24,501 to beat 
Mrs. K. E. Henderson, of Boks- 
burg, South Africa, who has won 
the first prize in the competition 
organised in aid of the new 
Rhodesia* University College, 
which opens next year. 

Professor H. I. Rousseau, one 
of the judges of the contest, 
‘said that they had to plough 
through tens of thousands of 
words, many of them ones they 
had never heard of before. They 
had 23 dictionaries at their elbows 
to help them. 

The strangest entry w-fis a scroll, 
two feet wide and 15 feet long. 
But it listed only a humble 7000 
words. The shortest list contained 
eight words. 

TOWNmRDS 

There seems to be no end to 
the trespassing of wood pigeons. 
Not content with raiding farms up 
and down the land, < they have 
moved into London and have 
even made nesting-places in the 
facade of Buckingham Palace! 

Among other town residences 
chosen by the wood pigeons were 
the brickwork of Hungerford 
Bridge, and a girder inside Water¬ 
loo Station. 

These interesting details are 
among many given in the report 
of the London Natural History 
Society. More than 200 volunteer 
watchers have contributed to it. 
Altogether some 145 kinds of 
birds were noted within 20 miles 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


PAY YOUR TOLL— 
OR ELSE ! 

America has a number of toll 
roads on which you pay a fixed 
tax or toll to travel. To save the 
expense of a toll collector' one 
such road in New Jersey has a 
collecting box by the side of the 
road. 

If a car passes without paying, 
or the driver puts in the wrong 
coins, an electronic control 
triggers a camera which takes a 
photograph of the departing car. 
Later, police check on the owner, 
identified by the number plates.. 


Pantomime time 



Starting in good time, the children 
of the Maclaren Theatre School, 
Kensington, put on their panto¬ 
mime Red Riding Hood the other 
day. They had fairies of various 
sizes from Caroline, four years 
old, to Elizabeth, fifteen. 
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Midget racing car 

With a ^vJieelbase of only five feet four inches, one of the 
smallest racing cars in the world is put tlirough its paces at 
Wimbledon speedway track. It has a 500 c.c. engine. 

ORIGINS OFOURT 

PARTY SYSTEM 

Parliament has entered upon another period of party ^ 
controversy about ways and means, from which most of 
our modern problems spring. Here the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent discusses the Political Party System in this 
country and its origins. 


whole idea of our party 
- system developed from a 
religious and constitutional 
dispute. Towards the end of 
Charles IPs reign the burning 
topic in Britain was whether that 
childless monarch was to be suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother, James, who 
was a Roman Catholic. 

One party of men arose who 
opposed James’s succession. They 
came to be called Whigs, prob¬ 
ably shortened from the word 
Whiggamore, a Scottish nickname. 
The Whigs' were originally 
adherents of Scottish Presby¬ 
terianism. 

Their opponents were called 
Tories, from the Irish word 
toraidhe, which means “pursuer” 
but was applied to any Irish 
Catholic or Royalist in arms. 

James IT, as we know, finally 
abdicated. The Whigs had 
triumphed. They were the larger 
party in Parliament, and when the 
Protestant monarchs William III 
and Mary II came to the Throne 
they suggested a change. 

SECRET MEETINGS 

Previously the Sovereign had, 
chosen his Ministers, who were 
responsible to him and not to 
Parliament,' Now the Whigs, in 
1693, suggested that William 
should depend on the riiajority 
party from which he drew his" 
strength and choose his .Ministers 
from them. The first Whig 
(party) Government was formed 
in 1696. It met usually in secret, 
and its principal members were 
called the Junto. 

This was the beginning of the 
Cabinet system which, however, 
took its modern form through the 
strange accident that George I of 
Hanover, who came to the' 
Throne in 1714, could speak no 
English. 

He relied much upon Sir Robert 
Walpole, who talked to him in 
Latin. Walpole thus by chance 
became the king’s first Minister, 


and from this evolved the idea of 
a Prime Minister—“the first 
among equals.” 

Walpole became Premier in 
1721 and held that office for 
nearly 21 years without a break. 
The position was nevertheless 
firmly established that no single 
Minister took responsibility for 
any decision, but that it was 
shared by the whole Cabinet, as 
it is today. 

It took the Tories more than 60 
years to acknowledge the reign of 
the Hanoverian kings. It was not 
until George ITs reign was nearly 
over that they regarded the 
Stuart cause as lost. 

RISE OF NEW PARTIES 

The Whigs were originally 
drawn from some of the greatest 
.landed families of England, and 
the Tories in the main w’ere the 
o|d Cavaliers who supported 
Charles I against the Parliament 
forces. 

In the early nineteenth century, 
however, both parties changed. ' 
•The Liberal. Party succeeded the 
Whigs, and the Tories became the 
Conservative Party. 

Towards the end of the century 
new forces made.their appearance. 
The general election of 1892 was 
' notable for the election of the first 
Labour M.P.s. Keir Hardie wal 
’one of the 27 candidates who 
stood as “Labour” men or as: 
“Lib;-Labs.”—a combination of: 
Liberaf and Labour principles. 

But the Labour Party, was not 
founded until 1900, when 'trade 
unionists and “social democrats ” 

, and other Socialists niet in 
London to form the Labour 
Representation Committee. This 
was the party’s name until 1906. 
From Ihen the Labour Party grew 
until it displaced the Liberal Party', 
as the official Opposition and, in 
1945, became the Government 
with an absolute majority, return¬ 
ing to Opposition four years ago 
and again this year. 


Aadent relics ini 
rectory garden 

A piece of pottery thrown up 
by workmen digging a trench in 
the rectory garden at Fladbury, 
Worcestershire, has led to a series 
of strange finds. 

The pottery was taken by the 
rector’s wife to' the Victoria 
Institute at Worcester where it 
was identified as Romano-British 
of the second century a.d. 
Archaeologists then set to w'ork 
to see if more pottery would come, 
to light. 

YOLNG DIGGERS 
Further fragments were found 
which fitted the original piece, and 
interest quickened when a human 
skeleton was unearthed. 

pigging was continued by mem¬ 
bers of the Fladbury Church 
Youth Club, and in addition to a 
few more pieces of pottery a 
circular course of stonework was 
discovered. At first it was thought 
that this might indicate the 
presence of a Romano-British 
pottery kiln, but subsequent ex¬ 
cavation by members of the Eve¬ 
sham Historical Society revealed 
that it was a lime kiln of much 
later date, between two and three 
hundred years old. 


In shoes 



Ellen Tofield, who is fifteen, walks 
about nine milesday as post 
girl in a Somerset shoe factory. 
Her shoes arc new’ ones and a ped¬ 
ometer records how' far she walks 
each day. After a certain distance 
the shoes arc sent to a research 
department to sec liow’ well they 
have ^rorn. 


RAILS 1800 YARDS L0\G 

; The familiar clicks of train 
wheels, (dicldly-ding, diddly-ding) 
passing over rail joints has dis- 
; appeared from a mile of the 
:Southern Region line -between 
'Sutton Bingham and Crewkerne. 

An experimental length of 
.welded track about- 1800 yards 
long has been put down, a type 
of track, more costly to lay, blit 
expected to reduce maintenance 
costs and increase the life of the 
rails. 

Another novel feature of the 
track is that the rails, resting on 
rubber pads, are laid on pre¬ 
stressed concrete sleepers. Record¬ 
ing gear ‘has been installed at 
each-end of the rails to measure 
expansion due to changes of 
temperature. . 

. Speeds of 80 m.p.h. are fre¬ 
quently reached on this stretch of- 
line, which lies on. a slight curve. . 


The Children's Newspaper, November 5, I9S5 

News from Everywhere 


The United States is now im¬ 
porting three times as many 
British goods as in 1946. 

Twenty more lighthouses are to 
be built round the shores of 
Greenland. Work is to start next 
Spring. 


Young Pilgrim 



Barbara Milner is a direct descen¬ 
dant of Myles Standish,, one of 
the leaders of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

IT ere she is seen standing in front of 
the Mayflower Slone at Plymouth. 

Spain is building a 10,000-ton 
ship as a floating exhibition for 
all types of agricultural produce, 
including livestock. 

Ear-rings in the form of tiny 
bowls of fish are being worn in 
Japan. 


A British Auster aircraft fitted 
with skis and complete ambulance 
gear has been ordered by the 
Austrian Red Cross for rescue 
duties in the Alps. 

MORE AMERICANS 

The United Stales population is 
now* 165 million—an increasi^ of 
three million in the past year and 
14 million in the past five years. 

Britain's biggest order from 
Canada has been announced. 
Worth 12 million dollars (about 
£4,300,000), it is for 250 miles of 
pipeline to carry natural gas in 
Alberta. 

OUR SAFE RAILWAYS 

Not a single passenger was 
killed in accidents on British Rail¬ 
ways last year. 

A conference has been held in 
Peking to simplify the Chinese 
language from 10,000 to 512 
written characters. 

New Y^ork City has more Irish 
people than Dublin, more Italians 
than Rome, and more Jews than 
Israel. So stated the Mayor 
recently. 

It has been stated that a jet 
engine with after-burners makes a 
noise equivalent to that of 1500 
million people all talking at once. 


The happiest Chiidreii everyAvliere 
build with I 



Many wonderful models can be built, bringing hours of fun 
and enjoyment to boys and girls. It’s easy with MINIBRIX 
—the all-rubber interlocking building^brlcks. Educational, 
unbreakable, safe and hygienic . . . the 
for this Christmas and all 
I year round. 

Obtainable from all Toy shops 
and departmental stores — 
including Army and Navy 
Stores, Bentalls, Branches of 
Binns Ltd., Carnages, Harrods, 
Hamleys, Jenners, Kendal Milne, 
Selfridges, etc. etc. 

MINIBRIX is available in sets 
from junior, I to 7. Any set 
throughout the series can 
be enlarged by purchasing 
Accessory Sets or spare parts. 
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PREMO RUBBER CO. LTD., 
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NEW LOOK FOR OLD 
ENGINE 

The oldest railway engine in 
New Zealand is Josephine, now in 
the Early Settlers’ Museum of the 
city of Dunedin. Built by the 
Vulcan Foundry at Newton-Ie- 
Willows, Lancashire, early in 
1872, Josephine hauled trains for 
many years between the wharves 
at Port Chalmers and Dunedin. 

But in retirement in the 
museum Josephine began to look 
shabby. So railway workers have 
welded steel plates to her sides to 
repair the ravages of rust; and 
railway painters have worked in 
their lunch hours giving Josephine 
a new coat of paint. 

Now Josephine looks as spick 
and span as when the engineers 
sent her away from a Lancashire 
foundry 83 years ago, when rail¬ 
ways were a novelty in New 
Zealand. 

DOG IN THE CHAPEL 

A fox terrier belonging to Mr. 
E. D. Hughes of Ffestiniog is a 
regular chapel-goer. 

Four years ago Jess began 
accompanying her master, a 
leader at Shiloh Methodist chapel, 
and waiting outside the door. One 
Sunday, however, the door was 
left ajar and Jess seized the 
opportunity to go after her master 
into the family pew. 

So well did she behave that she 
is now allowed to go to chapel 
with her master regularly every 
Sunday. 

SWEDEN ^EPS TO 
THE LEFT 

Swedish motorists and cyclists 
are to keep to the left-hand side 
of the road, as in Britain. A 
change to the right had been sug¬ 
gested, to conform with the traffic 
in every other European country, 
except Britain. But a plebiscite 
has shown that the Swedes want 
to Keep Left. 

BIRDS ON LIGHTSHIPS 

Men stationed on the lightships 
round the Norfolk coasts are to 
help the Yarmouth Naturalists 
Society to record the movements 
of migratory birds. 

They are being provided with 
books to help them to recognise 
and record the hundreds of birds 
which, from time to time rest on 
the rigging. 


Swans at sea 

Sw.ins arc a familiar sight on our 
rivers and lakes, but at Port- 
holJand, Cornwall, a group swims 
on the sea, coming ashore when 
visitors oU’er them titbits. 


SIR WINSTON’S PRIZE 

, Sir Winston Churchill is the 
first winner of the Williamsburg 
award for “outstanding achieve-- 
ment in advancing basic principles 
of liberty and justice.” The award 
is newly established at Williams¬ 
burg, Virginia, U.S.A., and Sir 
Winston will be presented with it 
in London. It was established by 
Mr. Winthrop Rockefeller, the 
philanthropist, and includes a sum 
of £3570 and a symbolical town 
crier’s bell.' 



The Minister of Transport, the 
Rt. Hon. John Boyd-Carpenter, 
recently paid a visit to the new 
vehicle testing station at Hendon, 
Middlesex. He is seen here 
examining the headlight-testing 
device. 

ESSAY WI^ HOLIDAY 

Rosney Duncan, 15-year:oId 
pupil of Central County Modern 
School,* Scarborough, has won a 
prize of an eight-day holiday on 
the Continent next Spring. It will 
take her to France, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, and Germany. . 

She came out top in a national 
competition with a 30-page essay, 
illustrated by photographs, of her 
school’s holiday in Holland last 
year. 

54 YEARS UOTERGROUND 
Mr. Jabez Rowell of Coalville, 
Leicestershire, has just retired 
after working for 54 years in 
Snibston Colliery. He started in 
that pit when he was only 13. 


END OF A GOLDEN AGE 

In 100 years New Zealand’s 
goldfields have yielded gold worth 
about £100,000,000. But last year 
the Dominion produced only 
40,000 ounces of gold, and in a 
few years’ time it is probable that 
no more gold will be won from 
the river valleys. 

Five large dredging machines 
are still sifting gold dust from 
sand and stones in New Zealand. 
Next year there will be only, two 
dredges working. The great Waihi 
mine which produced £20,000,000 
worth of gold in 60 years closed 
down last year. 

Wealth from farming and forest 
exports now, gives two million 
New Zealanders as much income 
in a year as the goldmining^. in¬ 
dustry did in all its 100 years. By 
contrast, when the first gold- 
miners pitched their tents in the 
wilds there were fewer than 
10,000 white settlers. 


MEET THE COMPOSERS 

Mr. Percy M. Young has written 
a sequel to his popular Music 
Makers. It is called More Music 
Makers, and is published by 
Dobson, Ltd., at 10s. 6d. 

A fine little book for the bud¬ 
ding musician, it tells not merely 
of what certain famous composers 
did but why and how. they did it. 
It deals with the work of Verdi, 
Chopin, and Sibelius, and also of 
George Gershwin and Benjamin 
Britten. 

In describing what these people 
set out to do, Mr, Young makes 
their music far more interesting— 
as everything is when you begin 
to understand it. Excellent, too, 
arc the portraits of the composers 
in this book. 


YOUR GREETINGS CAN HELP 
A GREAT CAUSE 

Medical work in Labrador and 
northern Newfoundland has been 
greatly helped in recent years by 
people who have bought the Gren¬ 
fell Association’s Christmas cards. 
For instance, a sanatorium has 
been built with funds raised in 
this way. Now an ambulance is 
urgently required. 

An illustrated Icailet about this 
year's cards can be obtained for 
lid. from the Grenfell Associa¬ 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, 
66 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


ENGINE DRIVER’S 
GOOD LUCK 

The crew of an empty goods 
train in New Zealand had a 
miraculous escape the other day. 
Their train was passing over a 
bridge which had been weakened 
by torrential rain sweeping down 
the gully below it. The driver 
noticed a slight kink in the line 
^head of him and at once reached 
for the brake, but suddenly the 
bridge collapsed. 

The 13 empty cattle trucks 
plunged 60 feet into the gully, 
but the engine and tender re- 
nruained standing on one edge of 
the gap, and on the other side 
the guard’s van still stood on the 
rails! 


NEW RUSSIAN RABY C\R 

Next year Russians will be 
able to buy a new four-seater 
baby car weighing little more than 
a motor-cycle. 

Two prototypes have been built 
and are undergoing trials. They 
incorporate a number of standard 
parts from both a production 
motor-cycle and the standard 
Moskvich car. 


SELF-WINDING CAR CLOCK 

A self-winding car clock has 
recently been patented by a Swiss 
inventor. Mounted on the steer¬ 
ing wheel the face of the clock 
always stays the right way up. 

The clock spring is wound 
every time the wheel is turned, but 
a safety device makes sure it is not 
over-wound. 
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Lighthouse in the garden 



Biscuit tins, a glass bowl, and 
pieces of wire fencing w'enl into 
this model lighthouse built by Mr. 
Josbiia Digweed of Eastbourne. 


COSMOPOLITAN 

A little girl who was born the 
other day in an aeroplane flying 
to London via Montreal can 
already claim to be a real cos¬ 
mopolitan. Her parents are 
Jamaican, but the birth took 
place in a K.L.M. (Royal Dutch) 
Airline plane flying over American 
territory to Canada., 

An expert of the Canadian 
Immigration Department said that 
it might be possible to argue that 
the child was born in Holland 
since it was a Dutch plane, but 
that he believed it to be simply 
a case of a British subject born 
of Jamaican parents. 



GEORGE 
CANSDALE 

says of 

THE • 

STORY OF JESUS 

“ 7 can recommend it heartily f 

The Greatest Story in the World 

for 

BOYS and GIRLS! 

SIR MALCOLM SARGENT says : 

“ Faithfully and simply told and the illustrations are of exactly 
the type to appeal to a child.^^ 





USE THIS COUPON NOW ! 

Send Postal Order value 9/- to 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 
(Dept. C.l.) 

33 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 

My Name and Address is : 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


RADIO AND T V 


The Children's Newspaf^er, November 5, /955 


New Royal 

OCTOBER 30, 1485. WEST¬ 
MINSTER—A new royal body¬ 
guard, to be known as “Yeomen 
of the Guard of our Lord the 
King,” made its first public official 
appearance here. today at King 
Henry VlTs coronation in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

The King decided.'to form this 
corps after his victory over King 
Richard lITs forces at Bos worth 
last August, and its members were 
recruited a few days ago. 

The Yeomen are to be the King's 
personal attendants day and night, 
at home and abroad. They are 
responsible for his safety not only 
on journeys and on the battlefield, 


Bodyguard 

but also within the precincts of the 
Palace itself. They alone are 
entrusted with the elaborate for¬ 
mality of making the King’s bed. 

Their dress consists of a royal 
red tunic with purple facings and 
stripes, with gold lace ornaments. 
Red knee-breeches and red stock¬ 
ings are worn with flat hat and 
black shoes. 

The weapons of the Guard are 
a steel gilt halberd with a.tassel of 
red and gold and an ornamental 
sword. 

(On November 5 each year they 
search the vaults beneath Parlia¬ 
ment, for Yeomen caught Guv 
Fawkes there in 1605.) 


Luther attacks monks 


NOVEMBER 1, 1517. WIT- 
TENBURG—At noon today a 
well-known churchman, Martin 
Luther, a doctor of theology at 
Wittenburg University, nailed a 
sheet of paper on the door of the 
Castle Church. It proved to be a 
lengthy attack against the sale of 
indulgences by the Dominican 
monks. 

By producing this document the 
34-year-old Luther puts himself at 


the head of the movement for re¬ 
form of the church. 

He was born in Saxony of 
peasant parents, and in 1506, 
against the wishes of his father, 
entered an Angus tin ian monastery 
and was later ordained a priest. 

In 1508 he entered the university 
of Wittenburg as a professor of 
philosophy. On a visit to Rome in 
1510 he was deeply moved at the 
corruption of the papal court. 


Nelson^s Column completeil 


NOVEMBER 4, 1843. LON¬ 
DON—^Today the gigantic column 
which is built as a memorial to 
Lord Nelson has been completed. 
All that remains is for his statue 
to be placed on top. 

During the course of the day 
large crowds of people have been 
flocking to Charing Cross to see 
this massive statue which stands 
beside the column for the public 
to have a close look at it. 

. The column is to be known as 


Nelson's Column and the open 
space in which it is built will be¬ 
come Trafalgar Square, in memory 
of the great sea captain’s victory 
over the French nearly 40 years 
ago. 

The statue itself is three times 
life-size—the features true to 
nature. The costume of his period 
has been copied in detail. 

(On the platform at the top of 
the coliiftin 14 men had dinner 
before the scaffolding came down.) 


HOMK am THE MOMiHY 

After ten days in a tree-top, 
Jennie the monkey has returned to 
her home at Faversham, 

Ninety feet above the ground 
Jennie found a comfortable rook's 
nest and all efforts to lure her 
from her lofty perch were un¬ 
successful. At last a lettuce was 
produced and hungry Jennie 
scrambled down and munched it 
all the way home. 


WEATHER WATCHER 

Flight Lieutenant J. Formby. of 
the R.A.F. Reserve of Officers, 
has made nearly 500 weather 
flights during the last three years 
and^las been awarded the L. G. 
Groves Memorial Prize for air 
meteorological observers. 

The prize is given in memory 
of Sergeant L. G. Groves, a 
meteorological observer who lost 
his life on a weather flight in 1945. 


HiAAi/ei cc 



For Children with a Future 
bo you want to win a 
SCHOLARSHSP to a 
GRArAMAR SCHOOL? 

Then get the help of 

COMI^ON ENTRAHCE 
HO^E TUTOR 

The brilliant, comprehensive and yet in¬ 
expensive Home Tutor Course, specially 
designed by practising teachers and psycholo¬ 
gists, and packed with sound Commonsense. 

Tfioussnils Have Already Succeeded 

and hundreds of pounds in school fees have 
been saved. 

Complete with Tutorial and seven specially 
selected Text Books, hundreds of Test 
Questions covering English, Arjthmetic and 
Intelligence, as set in past examinations. 
Standard Course S2/6» 

Also courses for all ages from 5~l L 
Write today to 

The original authoritative 

COMMON ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 

DEPT. CN, 80 WIMPOLEST., LONDON, W.1 


THEY ARE ALL ANXIOUS 
TO ADOPT HIS PETS 


Stuart Gelder’s mail keeps him busy 


gruART Gelder, the Animals 
Man who runs Blue Cross 
Society Club in Tea'-V-Time 
every Friday, is getting almost the 
largest mail in commercial tele¬ 
vision. Hundreds of letters reach 
him weekly, many from boys and 



Stuart Geldcr with a puppy friend 


girls who want to adopt the dogs 
and other pets he shows on the 
screen. 

How did he first become so 
attached to animals? “It began 
in India,” he told me, “when I 
was staying with Gandhi in the 
Central Provinces. Gandhi was 
appalled by ^he harsh treatment 
of animals and the malnutrition 
of the cattle. His consideration 
for these dumb creatures took 
practical shape; he started a 
model f:\rm where they were well 
cared for, and the people of India 
began to get their first tuberculin- 
tested milk.” 

It was there that Stuart Gelder 
learnt the lesson he is always 
passing on to others—that if you 
respect animals you are more 
likely to be kind and considerate 
with human beings. 

If you are looking for a pet, it 
is well worth timing-in to Blue 
Cross Society Club. 


Strange noises in the studio 

Don’t be alarmed at strange 
noises in Children’s Hour on 
Friday. They will illustrate a 
story. The' Redman of Stony 
Rapids, told by John Hillaby. He 
went to Northern Canada to 
attend a Red Indian pow-vvow 
and celebration of the ICO-year- 
old treaty with the white men, 
and listeners will hear recordings 
he made of the Indians’ songs and 
weird war cries. 

Those boy detectives, Norman 
and Henry Bones, never seem to 
lack cases. On Saturday Chil¬ 
dren’s Hour listeners will hear 
their 64th adventure written by 
Anthony C. Wilson. 

I am not giving away secrets 
when I mention that Henry Bones 
is played by a girl—Patricin 
Hayes. The Bones, by the way, 
have had the rare honour of 12 
repeats in Request Weeks. 


The Penguins are a happy family 


The Lyons are back 

Jt will be good to have the up¬ 
roarious Lyon family back 
in the Light Programme on 
Thursday evening. While the rest 
of the family were holiday-mak¬ 
ing in Majorca this summer, 
Richard Lyon was in London, 
having had a car crash. An injury 
to his nose altered the sound of 
his voice. Luckily an operation 
has set that right and listeners to 
this week's programme will hear 
the voice with which they are. so 
familiar. 

Ben Lyon and Bebe Daniels are 
bubbling with new ideas for the 
show, but the cast will be the 
same. “We simply daren’t change 
it, even if v/e wanted to,” Ben 
told me. “If any character drops 
out even for a single instalment 
we get anxious inquiries about his 
or her health. 

“ A lot of listeners were worried 
in the summer when w’e did our 
show jn T V. They thought' we 
were going to desert radio. That’s 
not true. Radio is , our first love 
and we shall stay on the air as 
long as there are listeners to hear 
us.” - 

Life with the Lyons will carry 
on until May. Then there will 
be another series in BBC Tele¬ 
vision. 

Man in lion’s clothing 

^CTORS will be dressed up as 
animals in BBC Children’s 
TV next Tuesday when Dorothea 
Brooking presents a new play 
called Brother Ass, Brother Lion. 

Written by Barbara Willard, it 
is based on the famous story 
about St. Jerome, who is said to 
have had his life spared by a lion 
after he had removed a thorn 
from its paw. 

Dorothea Brooking tells me 
that a lion’s skin is being prepared 
for Don Tasker, who is an acro¬ 
bat as well as an actor. You 
may remember him in the chief 
part in The Juggler of Notre 
Dame. 


^PART from a few squabbles, 
there is no happier family in 
BBC Children’s Television than 
the Penguins, who are now in the 
middle of another adventure 
series. 

These little puppets are a 
family concern in more ways than 
one. Producer Dorothea Brook¬ 
ing tells me she was a schoolgirl 
of 13 when she drew sketches of 
the Penguin characters to illustrate 
a book written by her elder sister 


Midlands prepare for ITV 

Jf you live in the Midlands and 
have a receiver equipped for 
commercial television you can 
already pick up test card pictures 
which are being sent out from an 
experimental transmitter operated 
at the Lichfield I.T.A. site. 
Station 9 GAED, as it is called, 
is operated by Messrs. Belling Lee 
with an 85-foot mast 500 feet 
above sea level. 

Aleanwhile, work is going ahead 
on the 450-foot steel tower for 
the permanent station, which is 
expected to open early next year. 


Josephine. They began their tele¬ 
vision career as sketches, but last 
Spring they took solid shape when 
Sam Williams turned them into 
glove puppets. 

The Penguins are very popular 
with young viewers and make a 
striking picture against the'mov¬ 
ing scenery provided by back- 
projection. All the sequences are 
telerecorded, so there is always a 
chance that some of the favourite 
stories can be seen again. 


The ladies take over 

T’here will be something different 
about Animal, Vegetable, 
Mineral? in BBC Television on 
Thursday. This is its first Ladies’ 
Night. ^ 

All three experts are well- 
known w'omen archaeologists— 
Ohven Brogan, Molly Cotton, and 
Jacquetta Hawkes. 

The only man will be the chair¬ 
man, Glyn Daniel, who was re¬ 
cently voted TV Personality ^ of 
the Year by the Guild of Tele¬ 
vision Producers.* 

Ernest Thomson 



The Penguin Family sit down to a meal 
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— DOWN AT THE 


HOPSCOTCH INN 



Shirley Abicair heard about the Hopscotch Inn one day when she was at the 
BBC television studios; now she sometimes goes along to lend a hand and 
amuse the children with her zither and a fund of stories 



It’s fun to watch your own pottery taking shape 


In Eversholt Street, not far from Euston Station, 
stands one of-the finest inns in London. Called 
the Hopscotch Inn, it certainly is not an “ inn in 
the generally-accepted sense of the term. Indeed, 
it is a very special kind of inn, being one of a 
number of junior clubs run by The Save the 
Children Fund (SCF) to keep children off the 
streets. And very effectively it does its work. 


IV/riss Eglantyne Jebb founded 

the SCF in 1919 to help 
sick, homeless, and starving 
children throughout the world. Its 
aims were set out as a Declara¬ 
tion of the Rights of the Child 
which was adopted as an inter¬ 
national charter of child welfare. 

The Declaration proclaimed the 
right of any child, irrespective of 
race, country, or creed, to be 
protected against hardship and 
distress, and provided with the 
means of normal development, 
and brought up “in the conscious¬ 
ness that its talents must be 
devoted to the service of its fellow 
men.” 

WONDERFUL WORK 

The S C F is interested in child 
welfare wherever the need arises, 
and it is probably best known for 
its work in countries ravaged by 
war, famine, disease, earthquakes, 
and flood. In Britain it has 
done wonderful work, too, in 
pioneering the issue of milk in 
schools, establishing open-air 
schools for delicate children, and 
forming nursery play groups to 
look after children whose mothers 
have had to go out to work. 

As a result of the expansion of 
social services and national educa¬ 
tion, much of this work is no 
longer necessary, and in this 
country the SCF concentrates 
now on filling any gaps in the pro¬ 
grammes of local authorities and 
government departments. 

One particular “gap” is the 
question of “further education ” 
which under the education act. 
applies only to children who have 
left school. Little provision is 
made for the activities for school- 
children outside school hours, and 
it is here that the SCF has been 
able to fill a big need with its 
Junior Clubs. 

HOW THEY STARTED 

These clubs arose out of the 
play groups which the SCF 
organised in air raid shelters 
during the war. Their aim was to 
amuse children, and also to keep 
them from annoying adults sharing 
the -shelters. When the raids 
finished, the play groups formed 
the nucleus for an expanding series 
of clubs which could serve as 
junior community centres. 

The clubs are open from 5 p.m. 
to 8 p.m., so that children can go 
there straight from school to await 
their parents’ return from work 
or to give the mother a chance of 
preparing her husband’s evening 
meal in peace. 

Children pay a membership fee 
of twopence a week, rising to 
threepence for those over the age 
of nine. The picmiscs and the 
salaried warden and assistant arc 
provided by the SCF; but the 
clubs are encouraged to form their 
own local parents’ group to meet 
both for social activities, and to 
raise funds for running repairs 
and decorations 


The scope 'of each 
club’s activities varies 
of course according to 
‘the accommodation 
available, and the par¬ 
ticular interests of the 
warden and the volun¬ 
teer helpers. At some 
there may be an em¬ 
phasis on folk dancing 
and square dancing; at 
others there may be 
carpentry, needlework, 
basket work, a per¬ 
cussion band,' as well 
as square dancing. At 
the Hopscotch Inn 
there arc pottery classes 
run by a voluntary 
helper. The club takes 



At the sign of the Hopscotch Inn 


great pride in its potter’s wheel, 
on which the children make their 
own bowls and vases. 

The Hopscotch Inn is typical of 
most of the. junior clubs. Con¬ 
verted from an old meat store, it 
now provides somewhere to play 
for the younger children, and a 
meeting-place for the older mem¬ 
bers. There is a room for free 
play where a child can amuse 
itself with an abundance of toys, 
dolls, prams, books, if he does not 
wish to join in party games and 
singing. 

Free play is given to those who 
want to paint and model, and 
there are cookery classes in which 
even the youngest child enthu¬ 
siastically learns to make buns and 
cakes and pastry to go with the 
mineral waters in the canteen.. 

Not least of the attractions of 


the Hopscotch Inn is the dressing- 
up cupboard, packed with a 
collection of costumes which 
children nev^ tire of trying on. 
Tortoises, hamsters, white mice, 
and fish in an aquarium are 
among the club pets which also 
help to keep the children amused. 

Of course, the value of the 
junior clubs goes much deeper 
than merely helping youngsters to 
make the best of their leisure 
hours, or teaching them some art 
or craft. They encourage a sense 
of responsibility. Senior members 
take on the role of junior leaders, 
helping with the work of looking 
after the younger ones. And the 
greatest reward for the organisers 
of the junior clubs comes when 
ex-members, who have left school 
and started work, return to give 
their services as voluntary helpers. 



The pastry must be light, or these cooks wifl hear about it in the club canteen 
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Next Week’s 


John Carpenter House 
IFhitcfriars . London . E C4 
NOVEMBER 5. 1953 

REMEMBRANCE 

Mext Sunday will be 
Remembrance Sunday, 
and at eleven o’clock the 
whole nation will keep the 
Two-Minute Silence. 

The custom of silent collec¬ 
tive prayer is very old. The 
idea of the Angelus bell, with 
its call for a brief respite for 
silent prayer, is one example. 

Two-minute silences* were 
observed at all the meetings 
of the Anglican Conference in 
1906, 'and Quakers have 
always stressed the value of 
silenceTor meditation. 

The originator of the 
Silence on Remembrance Day 
was Edward Honey, an 
Australian reporter working in 
Fleet Street, who wrote an 
article about it. His proposal 
was adopted in 1919. 

Since then the Two-Minute 
Silence on Remembrance 
Sunday has become a hal¬ 
lowed occasion, one in which 
the British people arc united 
in homage to all who died 
that we might live in freedom. 

One of them, Joyce Kilmer, 
who fell in the First World 
War, left us a thought for next 
Sunday: 

The Kings of Earth are men 
of might. 

And cities are burned for their 
delight. 

And the skies rain death in 
the silent night. 

And the hills belch death all 
day! 

But the King of Heaven, Who 
made them all. 

Is fair and gentle, and very 
small; 

He lies in the straw, by the 
oxen’s stall: 

Let them think of Him today. 


PRIZE POEM 

'T'here was an old man walking 
along beside the River 
Trent. He dropped his stick and 
a boy at once picked it up for 
him. 

And this is the way. that boy 
recorded the incident with an 
ability which gained him a prize 
in the Nottingham Poetry 
Society’s annual competition: 

As I was walking , 

By the Trent, . 

I saw a man 
Old and bent 

Mumbling and stumbling ; 

Not one word 
Could I tell 

Of what he was mumbling. 

His eyes were dim 
His clothes were poor, 

His stick, it clattered to the floor. 
It rolled to me along the ground, 
I picked it up and gave it back ; 
Without a word of thanks, 

He traced his tracks along the 
banks 

Stumbling, fumbling, 

Mumbling. 


Think on These Things 

TP we would know God, we 
^ must know Jesus. It is vital 
therefore that we should be 
learning more about Him day 
by day. 

One way in which we do this 
is by reading the Gospels which 
tell us the story of His perfect 
life. 

What we should do regularly 
is to take a story from the 
Gospels and read it carefully 
and slowly. Then we think about 
it, we turn it over in our mind, 
and as we do so we look at 
Jesus, we see what He is doing 
and listen to what He is saying. 
We are learning more about 
Him. 

We come to know more about 
Jesus, and so we come to love 
Him more and to want to serve 
Him better. This means that we 
are coming to know and love 
God more and more. 

O. R. C. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As George Eliot wrote: 
Animals are such agreeable 
friends—they ask no questions, 
they pass no criticisms. 



Bay Beautiful 

■Desidents of the Yorkshire 

^ coast village of Robin 
Hood’s Bay, much loved by 
artists, have formed a “ Bay 
Beautiful” Committee to.make 
their village even more beautiful. 
Flowering trees are to be planted 
by the roadsides, hundreds of 
wallflower plants have been 
given to cover an open space, 
and over 1000 bulbs have been 
bought. Five of the'younger 
children of the village are to 
plant the trees at a special 
ceremony. 

This example of local pride, 
backed up and made practical by 
local enterprise, deserves to be 
copied throughout our island. A 
few flowers, a coat of paint here 
and there, would emphasise 
charms in a thousand of our 
villages , which at present are* 
only too often overlooked. 


Piano prodigy 



Leonora ^lila, at .the age of 13, 
is already a prodigy at the 
piano. She comes from Spain 
and rcce/itJy played with the 
London Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra at the Royal Albert Hall. 
She practises six hours a day. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children s Newspaper, 
Novtaiiber 7, 1925 

^olfe’s Grammar School, at 
Lewisham, must be rather a 
jolly school to be at. It ex¬ 
changes its pupils with French 
schools, so that the boys get a 
chance of seeing and knowing 
another country than their own. 
Many schools do that, but 
Colfe’s exchanges masters'^too. 

The experiment has given so 
much satisfaction that it is pro¬ 
posed to try sending whole 
classes for whole terms. Other 
schools please copy! 


Oil HOMEIAND 


Cockle boats from Leigh*on-Sea setting 
out for the Thames Estuary 


now TO BE HAPPY AT 
WORK 

Tn order that people may be 
happy in their work,’ these 
three things are needed: they 
must be fit for it, they must not 
do too much of it, and they 
must have a sense of success 
in it. 

John Ruskin 


THEY SAY ... 

T BELIEVE that conscience is a 
^ still small voice and not a 
loudspeaker. 

Mr. Clement Attlee 

Tf all the Great Powers reduced 
^ their'military'budget by ten 
per cent £4000 million could be 
released annually to promote the 
welfare of all the people of the 
world, and hunger could be 
abolished in ten years. 

Lord Boyd'Orr 

'T'he British breakfast table 
^ without bacon and eggs is 
unthinkable. 

The Duke oj Edinburgh 

'T'he school library is far and 
away the best answer to the 
comic strip. 

Headmaster of Daniel Stewarfs 
College, Edinburgh 


WORD QUIZ 

^ Can you say whether a, b, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words ? 

1 INDICT 

a Point out 
b Accuse 

c Request to come 

2 INEDIBLE 

a Non-removable stain 
b Unutterable 
c Not eatable 

3 CURATOR 

a South American poison 
b Keeper of a museum 
c Medicine effecting a cure 

4 AGENDA 

a Bring about a situation 
b Grammatical classification 
c List of things to be done 

5 RUDDOCK • 

a A kind of fish 

b Robin redbreast 
c An ox 

Answer on page 12 


Out and About 

A MONO the many moths which 
^ fly in. the daytime are the 
Humming-bird Hawk moths. 
Soon no more will be seen until 
next Spring when others arrive 
here from France. 

A few hours of warm sunshine 
had encouraged even the bees to 
go foraging among the remain¬ 
ing field flowers, but this large 
moth, which made a high, thin 
humming with its wings, caught 
the attention at once. 

Like the tiny tropical bird that 
suggested its name, the Hum¬ 
ming-bird Hawk moth darts 
about, and hovers over flowers, 
and its wings beat too fast to be 
.seen. 

There is a blur each side of the 
thorax like that, of propellers 
revolving each side of the 
fuselage of an aeroplane. 

C. D. D. 



EXCEEDING ALL 
T ONG life’s a lovely thing to 
^ know, ’ 

With lovely health and wealth, 
forsooth, 

And lovely name and fame. 
But O 

The loveliness of Youth! 

James Whitcomb Riley 


Birthdays 

November 6 

Lord Samuel (1870). Statesman 
and one of the foremost Parlia¬ 
mentary figures of this age. He 
v/as a member of the Liberal 
Cabinet of 1909, and first British 
High Commissioner to Palestine, 
the mandatory State which was 
the forerunner of the Jewish 
State of Israel. 

November 7 

Marie Curie (1867-1934). 
Chemist, discoverer of radium.. 
For over four years she and her 
husband 
worked in 
great discom¬ 
fort and dis¬ 
couragement 
to isolate the 
new, healing 
element of 
radium. 
“Life is not 
easy for any 
of us,” she wrote to her sister ; 
“we must believe we arc gifted 
for something, and that this 
thing at whatever cost, must 
be attained.” Her determination 
was vindicated, most triumph¬ 
antly. 

November 8 

Edmund Halley (1656-1742). 
Astronomer. Best remembered 
for determining the course of the 
comet which bore his name 
thereafter. A contemporary of 
Sir Isaac Newton whose Principia 
he printed at his own expense. 

November 9 

Ivan Turgenev (1818-1883). 
Novelist. The first Russian 
writer to achieve a European 
reputation during his own life¬ 
time. A liberal-minded land- 
owner who was a leader of the 
movement which led to the free¬ 
ing of all Russian serfs in 1861. 
November 10 

Martin Luther (1483-1546). 
Leader of the Protestant Re¬ 
formation. Step by step his con¬ 
science drove 
him to break 
with the 
Roman 
Catholic 
church. 
Called upon 
by the * Em¬ 
peror himself 
to recent, his 
reply was fearless and true to his 
beliefs: “Here I stand. I cannot 
do otherwise. God help me. 
Amen.” 

November 11 

Gustav VI, King of Sweden 
(1882). When he received an 
honorary degree at Oxford re¬ 
cently the Chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity paid tribute to his archae¬ 
ological work in Sweden, in 
Greece, and in Cyprus, saying to 
him, “the eminence of your 
station is matched by your rank 
as a scholar.” 

No,ember 12 

Richard Baxter (1615-1691). 
Presbyterian divine, religious 
writer, and preacher. He con¬ 
quered his delicate health to do 
the work of a dozen ordinary 
men as an author alone; there 
arc approximately 140 books in 
his name. 
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m THE SADDLE 


QUEEN WHO WANTED 


Jn the grounds of the Palace of Versailles, near Paris, stands 
a miniature palace. It is called Le Petit Trianon, and 
all round it are memories of a home built for a Queen’s 
delight. The Queen was the tragic Marie Antoinette, who 
was born on November 2, just 200 years ago. 


This is Whiskey surveying the 
vorid with a cat’s superior air 
from a cycle outside his London 
home, a shop in Bayswater, 
Delivery cycles are often 
parked outside the shop, and 



Whiskey cannot resist them. He 
leaps—or scrambles—from the 
pavement straight into the vacant 
saddle. 

And there he sits, for hours 
at a time, serene as the Cat of 
Bubastis in G. A. Henty’s famous 
boys’ story of Ancient Egypt, un¬ 
disturbed by the patronising pats 
of interested passers-by. 


ST. HILDA’S HEAD 

A medieval stone head believed 
to represent St. Hilda, Abbess of 
Whitby in Anglo-Saxon times, has 
been returned to Whitby from the 
rock garden at Wootton Hall in 
Lincolnshire, where it has lain for 
some 150 years. The head is known 
to have been brought from W’hitby 
by a youth, who for some reason 
pul it in a sack of walnuts which 
he took to Wootton Hall on a 
pack horse. 

The odd story of its arrival has 
been handed down by successive 
vicars of Wootton and the present 
one. Canon John Porter, suggested 
that it should be. returned to its 
home. The owner of Wootton 
Hall, Mr. J. W. Farrow, has pre¬ 
sented the relic to the Rector and 
Churchw^ardens of Whitby. 


STAMP ALBUM 


Daughter of the Emperor 
Francis I of Austria, Marie 
Antoinette was brought up as a 
Frenchwoman because her mar¬ 
riage vvith the Dauphin of France 
was planned from birth. When 
in her 15th year the - blue-eyed 
little princess with pale golden 
hair was sent away from home to 
wed this prince whom she did not 
know. 

The terrible homesickness she 
suffered was increased by life at 
the French Court. A lively girl, 
she found 
the rigid 
Court 
etiquette o f 
those days 
dread- 
fully boring. 

Her chief 
consola¬ 
tion was in 
the c o m - 
panionship of 
her husband’s 
little brothers and sisters. 

When she was 19 the Dauphin 
(the French King’s eldest son) 
became Louis XVI of France, and 
by his misrule brought the throne 
into still greater disrepute. 

Marie Antoinette, who had grown 
more and more to hate her life at' 
Court, tried to make up for the 
boredom of her days by living a 
kind of fairy-tale life in the liny 
palace in the adjoining Park of 
Trianon, which had been given to 
her by the King. 

ROYAL HAMLET 

There, dressed in peasant 
clothes, she would forget the 
Court. She built cottages for her 
friends, and gradually a little 
hamlet grew up with its own 
theatre and farm. 

Marie Antoinette loved to milk 
the cows and wander about un¬ 
attended, making believe she was 
just an ordinary person. But, 
innocent though this pleasure 
seemed, it stirred up more trouble 
for her. 

The young Queen was accused 
of frivolity by the Paris mob, and 


of neglecting her royal duties by 
her enemies at Court. 

Yet she had harmed no one, her 
only fault being ignorance of what 
was going on in France. Always 
ready to Kelp anyone in distress, 
she never really knew the truth 
about the starving peasantry, 
although it is doubtful if her inter¬ 
vention could have done any good. 

For some time matters had been 
going from bad to worse and in 
1789 the Revolution broke out. 
The royal family were virtually 
prisoners at Versailles, for if any 
of them dared show a nose outside 
they were publicly insulted. 

At last they could stand it no 
longer and tried to escape into 
Belgium. But the carriage in which 
they travelled was spotted and 
turned back. After that they were 
guarded day and night and in 
August 1791 imprisoned. 

TRAGIC ENDING 

Ever since Marie Antoinette and 
her husband had grown up they 
had learnt to love one another 
very dearly. They had four chil¬ 
dren, but the Dauphin and a baby 
sister both died young, leaving the 
eldest girl (Madame Royale), and 
the Due de Normandie (who be¬ 
came Dauphin after his brother’s 
death). He, poor little boy, died 
in prison. Marie Antoinette adored 
her children and was never happier 
than when playing with them. 

This proud woman was a captive 
for over two years, during which 
time her lovely golden hair turned 
white and her face grew* old and 
haggard. Several attempts were 
made to rescue her, but all ended 
in failure. 

In 1793 the end came. Louis 
was executed in January, but his 
Queen had to wait nine more 
months before being taken to the 
guillotine. Dressed all in white, 
she was drawm through the streets 
for tv/o hours before reaching her 
terrible destination. Those who 
watched her saw her expressionless 
face change but once; that was 
when a child in the crowd blew a 
kiss to her. 




DAXGEU-PROOF CLOTHES 

^FTER two years’ research a 
British firm has succeeded in 
producing a clothing material 
which will resist fire and lessen 
the risk of injury from burning. 

This new safety material was 
displayed at the National Fabric 
Fair at the Royal Albert Hall, 
London, Garments made from it 
are likely to be available soon. 

(^LOTHES which will light up at 
night will be on sale in 
America this winter. 

Raincoats, jerseys, hats, and 
gloves are being manufactured of 
material called “ Catseye,” This 
is a lightweight yarn containing 
glass powder which will reflect 
the light from headlamps and 
lessen accidents on roads at night. 


HELICOPTER AT SCHOOL 

Children at a school at 
Aylsham, Norfolk, had a thrilling 
lesson recently when "an R.A.F. 
Rescue helicopter gave a demon¬ 
stration over the school lawn. 


NAMED AFTER EINSTEIN 

Two new chemical elements 
were recently discovered by a 
team of American nuclear scien¬ 
tists in Chicago. It is suggested 
that one of the elements should 
be called Einsteinium after Albert 
Einstein, the famous mathema¬ 
tician and scientist who died last 
April. 

It is suggested that the second 
element should be called Fermium 
after Enrico Fermi, a pioneer in 
atomic development, who died in 
November 1954. 


NEW BRIDGE FOR THE 
DANUBE 

A new mile-long bridge is to be 
built across the Danube at Bel¬ 
grade. It will be carried on the 
piles driven for an earlier seven- 
arch bridge begun—but never 
completed—over 20 years ago. 

When completed it will carry 
two railway tracks, two roads, 
and separate lanes for pedestrians 
and cyclists. 



IS i^-fO 

(^>1 SPANISH. 

IFRENCH, 
and TANGIER 

(which is internationai) 

SPANISH ZONE STAMPS ARE INSCRIBED 'MARRUECOS" 
FRANCE USES THE INSCRIPTION "MAROC" 

TANGIER USES BOTH TYPES,. AS WELL AS BRITISH 
STAMPS OVERPRINTED "TANGIER'’.OUR POSTAL AGENCIES 






IN SPANISH 

MOROCCO ALSO USE BRITISH STAMPS, OVERPR1NTED”MOROCCO AGENCIES’ 



BEG/N at the 
BEGINNING 


NORFOLK ISLAND, 900tti 
EAST OF AUSTRALIA, FIRST 
ISSUED STAMPS IN 1947. 
THERE ARE ONLY 18 
TO DATE, AND ALL ARE 
PICTORIAL AND INEXPENSIVE. 



THIS RARE BIRD, REGARDED AS 
SACRED BY THE MAYA INDIANS 
OF GUATEMALA, IS NOW EMBODIED 
IN THE COUNTRYS COATOF-ARMS. 
IN 1319 THE UNIT OF CURRENCY 
WAS CHANGED AND NOW 100 CENTAVOS 
EQUALS ONE QUETZAL{G0LD}. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Jim Parks 



Early next month 
a group of young 
English cricketcers 
arc to leave for- a 
tour of Pakistan. 
Among them will be 
Jim Parks, one of 
the stalwarts of 
Sussex County. 


In 1937 another Jim Parks 
caused a stir throughout the 
towns and villages of Sussex 
by scoring 3003 runs and 
taking 101 wickels, a record 
which still stands. Young 
Jim, his son, was not then six 
years old, for he was born on 
October 21, 1931. 


Today Jim Parks the second 
is strongly established in the 
Sussex team. Like his father 
he can bowl as well as bat and 
he, too, is brilliant in the 
field. ' Until this winter he 
has also played Soccer for 
Hayward’s Heath, the town 
of his birth. 


Young Jim has already 
played once for England (v. 
Pakistan) and, in six years of 
first-class cricket, has moved 
to the front. But, with an 
eye to the future, he has 
taken a course in secretarial 
work and is employed in the 
offices of the Sussex club. 


SIR WINSTON’S FIRST BRAVE 26 YEARS 


TWO YOUNG 
HEROES 

Two brave deeds by ten-year- 
old boys have both been rewarded 
within a few days of each other. 

The first tale of heroism con¬ 
cerns Wolf Cub Robert McCIin- 
tock of Ballycastle, Northern 
Ireland, who has been presented 
with the Bronze Cross, the highest 
Scout award for gallantry. 

Last September two* men and 
two boys fishing on Ballycastle 
pier were swept into the rough sea 
by a freak wave about 50 feet 
high. One of the boys managed 
to grab a lobster pot, and was 
pulled ashore by someone on the 
pier. 

Then young Robert arrived and, 
hearing what had happened, 
quickly stripped and dived into 
the sea. He found the second boy 
and swam with him towards a 
lifebelt which had been thrown 
into the water. The sea was 
raging, and both boys were in 
grave danger of being battered on 
the surrounding rocks. But 
Robert aided the other lad to 
reach the lifebelt, and stayed with 
him while both were hauled to 
safety. 

His Bronze Cross; the first 
awarded for over four years, is 
sometimes called the Scouts’ V.C., 
and is given only for acts of the 
greatest bravery. 

YOUNGEST RECIPIENT 

The second brave act was per¬ 
formed by young Robert Cann of 
Appledore, Devon, who has re¬ 
ceived the official thanks of the 
Royal. National Lifeboat Institu¬ 
tion inscribed on vellum, and an 
engraved wristlet watch for the 
rescue of two boy swimmers. ^ 

Robert is believed to be the 
youngest person to have received 
such an award since the organisa¬ 
tion was founded in 1824. 

The boys rescued w'ere aged 
18 and eleven. They got into 
difficulties while swimming in a 
strong tide. So Robert, single- 
handed, manned his father's row¬ 
ing-boat and pulled across a four- 
knot current to reach them and 
pull them aboard. 


There is likely to be no end to 
the making of books about Sir 
Winston Churchill, but so far the 
great statesman's early years have 
been rather neglected by his 
biographers. For this reason we 
can give a special welcome to The 
Young Winston Churchill, by John 
Marsh (Evans Brothers, 10s. 6d.). 

Written specially for boys and 
girls, it tells an enthralling tale. 
The character of the man who 
was to defy Hitler began to show 
itself when he was a little boy at 
his first school. The headmaster 
was a brutal tyrant of the Wack- 
ford Squeers type, who punished 
boys for most trivial offences. 

Wrongfully accused of a mis¬ 
deed, the young Winston Churchill 
at last revolted against this bully; 
he seized the man’s straw hat, put 
a foot through it, and threw the 
pieces in his face! 

He was, of course, severely 


HUNGARY BUILDS A LINER 

Hungary, ,a country without a 
coast or a seaport, has built her 
first ocean-going passenger liner. 
She was steamed down the 
Danube and into the Black Sea 
for her trials, and will be operated 
by a' Polish company. 


thrashed, but such treatment 
could not break Churchill's spirit. 
(Years later, still indignant at the 
way children had been treated at 
this establishment, he returned to 
denounce the brute before 
his victims, but the' so-called 
school had been closed long 
before. Such places, happily, were 
already becoming evils of the 
past). 

His. parents later sent him to a 
more civilised school at Brighton, 
and then to famous Harrow, where 
he also displayed his fearless, 
sturdy individualism on many 
occasions. 

Most public schoolboys dread 
being publicly kissed by their 
mothers or other female relatives. 
But when Winston’s old nurse 
come to visit him, he, not only 
greeted her with a smacking kiss, 
but took her arm and paraded her 
up and down, the High -Street 
before taking her to the Tuck 
Shop for tea. That look courage 
of no mean order in a schoolboy. 

As a youthful cavalry officer in 
1895 Winston thirsted for adven¬ 
ture, and he was not long in find¬ 
ing it. He began by spending a 
leave in Cuba, where there was a 
rebellion against Spanish rule. 


For the next five years after¬ 
wards his life was crammed with 
hair-raising experiences. On the 
North-West Frontier of India he 
risked his life to help save 
wounded men from savage tribes¬ 
men. In the Sudan he took part 
in a desert cavalry charge. 

Then came his memorable ex¬ 
ploits during the South African 
War—his exciting escape from the 
prisoner-of-war camp in Pretoria, 
and his feat, as an officer disguised 
in plain clothes, in carrying a 
dispatch through Johannesburg 
while it was still occupied by the 
Boers. 

Those arc but a few of the 
thrills of this account of the early 
life of the greatest statesman of 
our time, the character-building 
years of this Man of Destiny. No 
fiction can match it. 


OIL UNDER WATER 

The first underwater drilling for 
oil in Europe is shortly to be 
started on Lake Biscarosse, near 
the coast of France south of 
Bordeaux, by,a French company. 
The first well is to be sunk from 
a platform in the lake to be fol¬ 
lowed by a second erected on 
barges. 
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MIND THAT 
BARROW 

A new coloured poster showing 
a farmer ploughing beside an 
ancient barrow, or prehistoric 
burial mound, is to be displayed 
in scores of Youth Hostels. It has 
been distributed by the Ministry 
of Works to encourage members 
to be on the lookout for 
threatened damage to such 
memorials of our past by modern 
agriculture. If the watchers re- 
poit the threatened damage in 
time, the barrows can at least be 
recorded and photographed before 
they arc obliterated. 

The introduction of deep 
ploughing and the use of bull¬ 
dozers for levelling often means 
the destruction of prehistoric 
earthworks. In a downland area 
of Sussex, for example, it has 
been found that of some 206 
ancient sites, 41 have been 
damaged and 52 destroyed since 
the war. 

Young people of the Y.H.A. 
have already shown their interest 
in the new threat to these places, 
and have already been in action 

OUTDOOR WATCHERS 
The drive to make people aware 
of the need to preserve these sites, 
or at least to obtain more know¬ 
ledge about them before their des¬ 
truction, has been started by the 
Council of British Archaeology. 
Not only arc young people 
wanted as ‘’outdoor watchers,” 
but it is hoped that land-owners, 
farmers, and farm-workers will 
also help. 

The archaeological watchers are 
also asked to report on old 
cottages and farmhouses that are 
to be pulled down in new housing 
schemes. Much of the evidence 
of past social and economic life 
these old buildings provide could 
be saved if experts could examine 
them before they were 
demolished. 


CAMBERWELL BEAUTIES 

The Camberwell Beauty butter¬ 
fly will continue to be a rare 
visitor to this country; plans to re¬ 
introduce it have failed. All the 
500 chrysalises brought over froir 
the Black Forest have perished. 


LIVINGSTONE’S AFRICAN TRAVELS—^new picture-story of the great missionary (5) 



The fearsome chief, the Casembe, welcomed 
Livingstone and told him he could go where 
he liked. Later Livingstone reached Lake 
Bangweolo and explored it in a canoe. He 
thought he might be near the Nile’s head¬ 
waters ; actually he had discovered a source 
of the Congo. Next he marched north with a 
party led hy Moliamed Bogliarib. His 
objective now was Ujiji, where^ he had 
nr^tered supplies to he sent for him. 


One of Mohamed’s men took women from a- village- 
to be slaves and, as a result, the Arabs had to build a 
stockade hastily against repeated attacks by in¬ 
furiated natives. Livingstone sat alone in a hut, 
ready to defend himself if necessary, hut taking no 
part in the fighting for which the Arabs m ere entirely 
responsible. At length he seems to have persuaded 
Mohamed to send back the captives, peace was made 
with the Africans, and the party was able to resume 
its march towards Tanganyika. 


Marching in the rain and evading through 
rivers gave Livingstone pneumonia, and 
he was too ill to walk. Mohamed Bogharib, , 
who was very kind to him, arranged for 
him to be carried, but even that he found 
painful. At last they reached Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika, and-the explorer was anxious to 
secure canoes to cross to Ujiji. He was 
eagerly looking forward to the food and 
medical supplies he believed awaited him. 


Canoes were hired and tb? rvr>l/>rer, better 
now but still weak, crossed to Ujiji. Tncre 
he found that nearly all the stores seat for 
. him from the coast had been stolen, either on 
the way or after arrival. He bore this 
crushing disappointment with amazing 
patience. It seemed now that the only 
thing he could do was to return to Zauzibai 
to rest and obtain fresh supplies before con¬ 
tinuing his journey% 


To the east lies safety, to the west unknown Africa. Which will he choose ? See next week’s instalment 
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I Grand adventure serial I; 

School Beyond 
THE Snows 

i: by Geoffrey Trease ; 


The BinhvoGcl family have 
come to the Himalayan State of 
Bur is tan, where the prince has 
appointed Mr. Birdwood head¬ 
master of a school on modern 
lines. At their houseboat on the 
lake the Birdwoods are visited by 
a grim-looking stranger, 

6.^The sinister stranger 

Oy instinct the three children 
moved a little closer together, 
barring the old man’s way 
between the trees. Had it really 
turned suddenly colder—or was it 
their fancy? Perhaps it was the 
evening breeze blowing down off 
the white snowfields of the 
Himalayas and over the jade- 
green expanses of the lake. Or 
was there something in the 
stranger’s voice which had power 
to chill the blood. 

“No,” he repeated in the same 
deep, croaking tone, “when we 
have talked together, 1 do not 
think Birdwood Sahib will stay 
much longer in Buristan.” 

His fierce eyes roved from one 
to another. Behind him, shadowy 
in the gloom of the trees, his two 
servants stood like statues. Silvcr- 
hilted daggers, glinted from their 
sashes. The men looked the type 
to use them. 

Brian is wary 

To the children’s relief, they 
heard their father coming along 
the path. “Supper-time!” he 
called cheerily. Then he came 
into view, pipe in hand, and his 
eyebrows went up to see the knot 
of figures. 

“Birdwood Sahib?” said the 
stranger. 

“Yes. You want to see me?” 

“For a few moments only.” 

“You’d better come along to 
iic houseboat-” 

“ It will do here.” 


Mr. Birdwood’s eyes narrowed. 
Whatever he thought, his voice 
remained cool and casual. “As 
you please.” He laid his hand 
on Brian's shoulder. “You kids 
run along to your supper. Tell 
Mummy I shan’t be long.” 

Brian opened his mouth to pro¬ 
test, but the firm pressure of his 
father’s fingers stopped him. All 
the same, as soon as the children 
had turned the corner of the path, 
he whispered to Jen: 

“You and young Bill go on 
home.” 

“But-” 

“I’m going to hang about in 
case there’s trouble. Don’t say 
anything to alarm Mum. But it 
might be a good idea to tell Moti 
and Dannoo. Yes, ask them to 
bring sticks and come along.” 

A warning 

“We’ll get the boatmen, too, if 
they’re anywhere around,” pro¬ 
mised Jen. She ran off with her 
younger brother, and Brian tip¬ 
toed cautiously back through the 
trees which covered the island. 

Meanwhile, the conversation 
between his father and the 
bearded stranger had warmed up 
somewhat, though both men were 
keeping their tempers under 
control. 

“I don’t know who you are, or 
what right you have to come here 
threatening me,” said Mr. Bird- 
wood. 

“It is not a threat. It is a 
warning for your 'own good.” 

“ Rubbish!” 

“Things w'ent very well in 
Buristan before you came, sahib. 
The old ways suit our people—as 
His Royal Highness will find to 
his cost if he goes on whh all 
his foreign ideas.” 

“The old ways may have suited 



38. Paramount Roadster 
(British) 

Paramount is one of the 
very few sports cars of 
only ten h.p. that has a full 
four-seater body. This model 
is the drophead coupe. 

• It has a tubular chassis and 


independent front suspension. 
Petrol is stored in tanks under 
the two front. wings, leaving 
space at the rear for a particu¬ 
larly big luggage boot for a 
small car. 

The Ford ten h.p. engine 
gives a top speed of 75 m.p.h. 


some of the people,’' retorted Mr. 
Birdw'ood. “I know there is a 
small group of men w'ho have had 
everything their own way in the 
past—and no doubt they don’t 
want any changes. But the prince 
wants to help the poorer people. I 
think his schemes arc excellent— 
and if my school helps a little, by 
training the next generation-” 

“We do not want the' next 
generation trained in these ideas. 
We have our own ideas.” 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said Mr. 
Birdwood firmly, “but we shall 
just have to agree to differ. I have 
come out here to start the school, 
and I am net going to go straight 
home again just because some 
people’ object to it.” 

Bribery 

“Sahib-” A new note crept 

into the stranger’s voice. Crouched 
in the bushes, Brian strained his 
cars to catch the words. The 
man’s tone was less threatening 
now. It w^as oily, rather. “We 
understood that you will have 
come here at great expense and 
trouble. We would make it worth 
your w^hile-” 

“Do you think you can bribe 
me?” snapped Mr. Birdwood. 
“Do you think I would break my 
word to the prince-” 

“Think it over, sahib. We wish 
you no harm. But if you will not 
take a warning and leave Buristan 
in peace . . .” The sentence was 
left unfinished. 

“You will excuse me. My meal 
is waiting. I have nothing more 
to say to you.” 

■ “Nor have I to you, sahib. 
Except—think it over.” 

At that moment the servants 
arrived from the houseboat, twirl¬ 
ing long sticks in their hands. Mr. 
Birdwood grinned as the little 
army appeared with Brian at their 
head. The stranger was by then 
walking off along the causeway, 
his bodyguard following at a 
respectful distance. 

Afraid to tell the truth 

The servants stared after him. 
Even in the failing light Brian was 
sure that their faces took on a 
more scared expression, as though 
they recognised the grim visitor, 
Mr. Birdwood evidently thought 
so, too. 

“Who is that man, Moti?” 

“I do not know, sahib.” 

“Do you, Dannoo?” 

“No, sahib.” 

The two boatmen also vowed 
that they had never seen the man 
before. Mr. Birdwood frowned. 
He was quite certain they were 
lying, not because they wished to 
deceive him, but because they 
were afraid to speak the truth. 
Whoever the stranger was, he 
seemed to be a person of power. 

“I don’t want the rest of the 
family to get nervy,” he mur¬ 
mured to Brian as ^ they reached 
the gangw'ay of the houseboat. 

“No, Dad.” Brian felt'very 
grown-up and responsible. “Just 
a cranky old buffer, going on 
about the school,” he told his 
mother with a laugh as he 
slipped into his seat at the table. 
“Dad soon told him where he 
got off. He won’t bother us 
again.” As he spoke those last 
words, he hoped they would prove 
true. 

Continued on page 11 






^ imCiCPLAYE^ 


BRICK AND 
MORTAR BUILDING 
KIT AND ACCESSORIES 

The Brickplayer Kit contains miniature bricks in all required 
shapes, mortar, roofing, plastic windows and doors, plans and 
instruction booklet. All models are architect designed to “O’* 

__ - _ gstige scale. Buildings 

can be permanent or 
dismantled by merely 


Brickplayer Kit 3.25/6 

Brickplayer Kit 4 -.47/6 

Kit 3A converting Kit 3 into Kit 4 25/6 

Brickplayer Farm Kit . - - - 55/6 

2000 Bricks Box.53/6 

Extra Bricks, Roofing and Cement in low- 
priced packs. Windows 
and Doors obtainable 



soaking in 
the bricks 
and anain. 


water and 
used again 


If your dealer cannot supply, 
write for leaflet and address 
of nearest stockist to : 

J. W. SPEAR 
&. SONS LTD. 

Kept. G, EnBehl, Middlesex 


IDEAL Xa^AS GIFT 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ' 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE SIXTEEN-PAGE GUIDE and FREE ATTAIN¬ 
MENT TESTING for the above EXAMINATIONS 
for Children from 8 to 11 years of age. 

OUR COURSES are based upon the results of these tests and 
consist of complete lessons which are returned fully marked 
with comments by the Subject Tutors. 

GENERAL EDUCATION AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
also available for Children aged 12 to 16. 

WRITE, STATING AGE OF CHILD, to The Registrar : 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

(Dept. C2I), 69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


GENUINE GOVT. STOCK 

SPECIAL ISSUE 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

4 /4 4 PER DOZEN 
I I Post 7d. 

A never never again 


.gam 

offer of good class 
finely woven genuine 
unstarched men’s 
size llandkcrchiefs, 
hemmed aU sides. 
Straight out of manufacturer’s bales, at one 
third of original price! 4/11 per doz., post 7d. 
or 3 dozen 15/-, including post. Limited stocks. 
ALSO NAVAL OFFICERS' SOCKS 
FIVE FAIRS FOR 11/6. Post 1/6. 
Gen. Admiralty stock. Finely woven hard wearing 
mixture Xaval Officer’s socks. LISTS. TERMS. 



Pfafinum P/afed 

'FIIM STAR' 
WATCH 


dtmu/afion 
r>t3mon(r Set 

9 O UcrUSiit Setting closely resembles 
fine White Diamonds. 
/’.o/Cf XT J3 0 Sparkles like Stardust. 

Set on four quarters is a choice of sapphire, 
ruby, or emerald coloured stones. Offered 
for the first time in England. Pin-lever 
jewelled movement. Full guar. £4.19.6 on 
('ordetle or 21/- extra for dainty bracelet. 
Luminous 6/6 ex. 3/6 dcp. If satisfactorji 
18 fortnightly payments 6/-. Plated with 
pure unadulterated Platinum. 



JEApOUARJER^d 01^ 


iCN/45), 186/200 Loloharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.t.5. Open Sat. 1 p.m. li ed. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

POSTAL TUITION 
^ COURSES TO SUIT ALL AGES 

years) 

^ FREE, ATTAINMENT TESTING 
OUR COURSES WILL HELP YOUR CHILD 
ENROL NOW ! 

'.Vrirs to the Begislrar, R. J, Dickson, B.A. for full 
particulars (with FRRE TEST if desired) stating 
age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Dept. C.N. 43), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 
Stokc-on-Trent ■ 


8 NEW Q.E. ISSUES 




To all asking to see our “QUALITY” 
Approvals. Send’ 2^(1. (Abroad 6d.) 
for our Postage. (V/ithout Approvals 
price 1/5.) School Clubs catered 
for. If you wish you may join' 
“THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” Sub. 
1/-. You receive Badge, Membership. 
Card listing fine gifts. • Approvals 
sent monthly. 3Ieet' us on Stand 
23 at London Stamp Exhibition 
next January. (Post Dept. Est. 
1897.) 


; WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 45), 29-31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent 


i 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 24d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 



nPAl# (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 
DEtlH 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 


rn fT SUPERIOR BRITISH 
■ HI H r EMPIRE—Including scarce 
I I B early issues & latest Queen's 

Free to Approval applicants enclosing postage 
DISCOUNT-3d. OFF EVERY SHILLING 
Wanted from overseas readers —used stamps 
of your country —generous terms 

M. LLOYD, P.T.S. (Dept. C.N. 11), 

38 Clifton Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 


FREE—QUEEN VICTORIA 

to QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

20 stamps covering the six reigns from 
Victoria to Elizabeth II and including a 
Id, red 100 years old. free to Approval 
applicants enclosing postage. (Without 
I App rovals 1/- F. O.) 

Special offer: Q.E. II and Geo. VI only. 
Lots at j cat. 2/6 and 5/- per lot. 
Post free. C.W.O. e. j. SMITH, 

3 Curtana Crescent, Liverpool 11. (Postal Onfy). 



DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 

Still depend 
on YOUR support. 

Please be Father Christmas to 
our 7,000 and more children— 
their happiness will be your reward. 

A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 


lot- 


or of any amount 
vvould help towards their food. 

Postal OrderSy etc. {crossed)y payable 
“ Dr. Barnardo's Homesy* should be 
sent to 8 Barnardo HousCy Stepney 
Causewayy Londony E.l. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 



This scarce MALTESE label sent FREE to 
all those sending 3d. for our famous 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS. 

E. H.W. Ltd. (Dept. MBL) 12 Sicilian 
Avenue,Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.I. Callers Welcome 

S CHOOSE TWO FREE Cl FTSS 

Q from the following packets : Q 

0 S Queen Elizabeth Coronation Q 

88 10 Sport and Transport Stamps Q 
IS Br. Emp. stamps, issued /954-1955 Q 
20 Australia or West Indies Q 

Q 25 European Pictorials Q 

0 and ask for Approvals, enclosing 3d, Q 

88 postage (extra packets—6d, each), from Q 
J. B, MORTON (CD), O 

182 Waller Road, Dondon, S.E.14 A 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then let the birthday present be a real 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
if for a lady or gefitleman and age and 
height if for children and ire shall send 
an estimate. Have it made by experts. 

We guarantee a perfect production. 

J. IVIacDAVID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 


F^IOOO WORLD 8/3 

ALL DIFFERENT 
250, 1/10: 500, 4/-; 2,000, 20/-. 

Br. Empire; 300 6/-; 500 14/-; l.OuO 40/-. 

25 Belgian Cols. 2/- I 10 S. W. Africa 1/3 

10 Iceland 1/- 1 1.00 Turkey 3/8 

200 Hungary 2/8 ] 20 Triatigulars 2/3 

Clearance lots; 5/-; 10/-; £1. LISTS FBKE. 
No free stamps but satisfaction at the lowest 
possible prices. 

H. JOHNSON 
78 Dale Road, Wicicersley, Rotherham 


Air Stamps 8 

Frpp 1 different countries 

^ ^ • free to all requesting our 

fine Approvals. Send 2Jd. stamp. 

AVILA STAiyiP CO. (Dept. C), 

107 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Tlmmes, Surrey. 



WieWAMS 


COV&BOY SUTfs 

BOYS & GIRLS DE-LUXE MODELS 
at only Tailored in 
^ E Suedeen throiigli- 

10' I I out.. Brightly 
T> 111 coloured jacket 
P.IP. til with ShcriSs’ 
stare, corded fringe, loose 
cuffs, etc. Trousers or skirts 
with attached holsters. 

Cowboy hats 4/-. 

All sizes 4-10 years. 
State age and height. 


IN 100% PURE HEAVY 

Size app. 4'3" B|«fi 
X 4^3", Height MYLON 
S'B”. Non-”* fcWM 
inflammable, stron.g alloy j 
frame. No centre polo. 

Stands anywhere indoors or , 
outdoors, no pegs required. 

Shelters 4/5 children. Vlusll6p.lp. 
FAIRDEAL SUPPLIES LTD. (CN5). 
149 Kilburn High Bd., London, N.W.6 
Callers welco7ne. Moneij ref. guar. C.O.D. ex. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


^MRYS Davies, the former 
Glamorgan batsman, who re¬ 
tired in 1954 at the age of 50, is 
now in charge of the County club’s 
indoor cricket school at Neath, 
which has already produced 
several very promising young 
cricketers. 

Singing forward 

Jeff Taylor, Brentford's centre- 
fomard, will soon be equally 
well known on the concert plat¬ 
form, for he is a very fine bass- 
baritone singer. The other day he 
was one of the soloists in Handel's 
Deborah at the Norwich Musical 
Festival, and a few hours later he 
was playing Soccer.for his club. 
Jeff Taylor, who is a Bachelor of 
Arts, is still studying at the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

J^EN' Barrington, the young 
Surrey batsman, has been 
voted Young Cricketer of the 
Year by the Cricket Writers’ Club. 
Although he did not make his 
debut in first-class County cricket 
until 1953, he was twice a member 
of England’s Test teams against 
South Africa last summer. 

Thelma Hopkins, of Queen’s 
University, Belfast, has been 
awarded the Lord Hawke Trophy 
by the Women’s A.A.A., as the 
best athletics champion of the 
year. Thelma Hopkins is the 
reigning high jump- and long jump 
champion, and during the summer 
was only once beaten in senior 
and international high jump com¬ 
petitions. . 

Well played! 

^4^ .SECTION of the main stand in 
Northampton Town's football 
ground caught fire the other day. 
Some of the footballers played 
hoses on the flames and soon put 
them out. 


\ FEW years ago Fenwick 
Allison was such a good 
Soccer player that he was offered 
a trial with Newcastle United. But 
his headmaster at Rugby-playing 
Dame Allan’s School, Newcastle, 
was-not keen on Soccer, and so 
young Fenwick reluctantly took 
up the handling code. Today, as 
a member of the Coventry XV, 
he is one of the finest full backs 
in the country. 

His country comes 
first 

^LicK Jeffrey, the Doncaster 
Rovers’ forward and one of 
the most brilliant young Soccer 
players in Britain, 'was thought 
likely to become a professional 
when he becomes 17 next January. 
But so keen is he to play in the 
Olympic Games that he has said 
he will remain an amateur until 
Britain is eliminated from the 
tournament. Alick was in ihe 
team beaten by Bulgaria in the 
Olympics qualifying competition 
recently. The return match takes 
place in London next May. 

pUDSEY, the town which gave 
Hutton, Sutcliffe, Illingworth,, 
and Tunnicliffe to cricket, has now 
begun coaching classes to people 
over 14. But of the ten pupils who 
came to the first session in the 
gymnasium of Pudsey Grammar 
School there was only one boy who 
came from Pudsey itself. 

Still going strong 

what age does a man become 
too old to play hockey? 
Certainly Mr. Bill Monk at 60 and 
the Rev. Pat Pearce at 63 think 
that they are not too old. Both 
of them turn out regularly for- 
their team at Richmond, Surrey. 
And Mr. A. E. Manders is still 
going strong keeping goal for the 
Enfield Hockey Club. He is 67! 


Top speed — 
Top prizes 

John Surtees, ace 
motor-cycle rider, 
has quite a job on 
hand to clean all 
■ those prizes, even 
when his proud 
mother helps him. 



Peter Cawthorn, former Aus¬ 
tralian tennis star, who has 
been coaching in this country, 
has gone to Spain with his wife, 
formerly Linda Cornell, English 
international, to fulfil coaching 
engagements out there. Next 
March Peter Cawthorn travels to 
Holland, to coach the Dutch Davis 
Cup team. He is becoming quite 
a globetrotter, for he has also 
been coaching in Ireland during 
the last few months. 


Qricketers are becoming more 
and more keen to keep in 
training during the winter, and 
many new indoor schools have 
been opened recently. Work has 
not long been started on a new 
one at South Harrow, Middlesex, 
and it is hoped to open it in 
January. The Australian cricketers 
who will be touring Britain next 
summer have already received an 
invitation to practise there on 
arrival. 


Mr Anthony Traill, London 
schoolteacher and A.A.A. 
coach, leaves next week for 
Pakistan to become official coach 
to the Pakistan team shortly to be 
chosen for next year’s Olympic 
Games. He will be stationed at 
Rawalpindi. During the war Mr. 
Traill was a lieutenant in the 
Royal Signals and spent some time 
in Pakistan, where he learned the 
language. In the 1952 Olympics, 
no Pakistan athlete was placed in 
any event, but with special coach¬ 
ing the result may be very different 
in Melbourne. 


Zatopeks in London 



A happy picture of the Czecho¬ 
slovakian athletes Emil Zatopek 
and his wife Dana who have been 
competing in this country. 

Gift from the Spurs 

pHREE cheers for Tottenham 
Hotspur Football Club, who 
have had a special football made 
and sent to the Kazembe Blind 
School in Northern Rhodesia. 
The ball has a bell inside it. 

The blind children play on a 
pitch one sixth of the normal size, 
with very small goals; the touch- 
lines are made up of the onlookers; 
inside each goal is a “signaller ”— 
at one end a drummer and at the 
other a “ bell-tinkler ”—^giving 
players their position. 

Bob Wood, Brighton . Tigers’ 
Canadian defenceman, spent 
three years in the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police before deciding to 
come to this country to play first- 
class ice hockey. 

The best ten 

"YV^ho are the best tennis players 
of all time? Opinions would 
differ widely, but here ^are the 
names, in order of merit, chosen 
by 30 American writers*; 

Bill Tilden, Donald Budge, and 
Jack Kramer (U.S.A.); Fred Perry 
(England); Vines (U.S.A.); Lacoste 
and Cochet (France); Bill Johnston 
(U.S.A.); von Cramm (Germany); 
and Gonzales (U.S.A.). 

American players dominate the 
women’s list even more. They are: 
Helen Wills-Moody, Alice Marble, 
and Maureen Connolly (U.S.A.); 
Suzanne Lenglen (France); anJ 
Pauline Betz, Helen Jacobs, Norah 
Mallory, Sarah Palfrey, Louise 
Brough, and Mary Browne 
(U.S.A). 
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FIREWORKS ARE DUE 


SCHOOL BEYOND THE SNOWS 


The Cbildren’t Newspaper, November S, !9, 

LOOKING AT THE SKY 

CELESTIAL 

Jt is most probable that some of 
those famous cejestial “fire¬ 
works,” the Leonid iMeteors, may 
be seen speeding across the 
northern sky in the dark nights of 
the next fortnight. 

The display is expected to reach 
its maximum about November 14 
or . 15, but much depends upon 
whether the Earth crosses the 
densest portion of the meteor 
stream during the night hours in 
our part of the world. Neverthe¬ 
less, occasional outlying members 
of the densest portion may be seen 
during the dark nights of the 
coming week.. 

LATE NIGHT DISPLAY 

The absence of moonlight makes 
this a favourable opportunity for 
spotting them, though none arc 
likely to be seen before 10 p.m. 
because the point of the sky from 
which they appear to come, the 
meteor radiant, is near the north¬ 
east horizon. 

After midnight is a much better 
time for seeing more meteors, and 
early morning still better, but then 
the meteors will appear to come 
from near overhead—from near 
the centre of the group of stars 
popularly known as the Sickle of 
Leo, as indicated on the star-map. 

The meteors do not come'from 
tlie stars, however, but arc part of 
our Solar System. They are the 
residue of Temple’s Great Comet, 
which last appeared in 1866, and 
has an orbit extending to beyond 


that of the planet Uranus; so the 
meteors will have come from a 
distance of some 2000 million 
miles. 

The meteors speed through space 
as small, dark, icy-cold particles in 
a vast “stream” of countless mil¬ 
lions following in the wake of the 
cornet. It chances that our world 
crosses this stream about this time 
of the year, but as the meteors are 
gathered 
more densely 
in some por¬ 
tions of the 
stream than 
in others the 
numbers that 
may be ob¬ 
served vary 
consider¬ 
ably. 

On certain 
occasions, at intervals^of between 
33 and 34 years, these Leonid 
Meteors are unusually abundant; 
this is because our Earth is en¬ 
countering them where the stream 
is densest. 

The most astonishing occasion 
was on November 12, 1833, when 
the number seen to shoot across 
the sky w'as estimated to be 200,000 
an hour for about six hours. This 
w^as followed by another excep¬ 
tional and even grander display in 
the year 1866, the year in vdiich 
Temple’s Cornet kept thenr com¬ 
pany and apparently so replenished 
the supply that the meteors again 
reappeared in vast numbers in the 


next year, yielding another re¬ 
markable “firework” display. 

Records trace the meteors back 
to a grand display in the year 1799 
and so another fine show'er was 
expected in or about 1899. But 
either our world arrived too early 
or too late for the densest portion 
of the stream, or too many meteors 
had succumbed to Earth's gravita¬ 
tional pull, for the numbers seen 
were much reduced and they have 
continued so ever since. 

FOUND BY RADAR 

Nevertheless, astronomers are 
hopeful that numbers may increase 
by the years 1965 or 1966 and now, 
being aided by the great radar tele¬ 
scope at Jodrell Bank in Cheshire, 
the meteors cannot be missed dur¬ 
ing daylight or cloudy conditions. 

The meteors arc, of course, un¬ 
seen until they penetrate the 
Earth’s atmosphere, which they do 
at something like 40 miles a 
second. Then they speedily reach 
incandescence through friction with 
the air and become visible at 
heights of between 70 or 80 miles 
above the Earth's surface. After 
speeding some 50 miles or so, they 
vanish in a second or two accord¬ 
ing to size and at a height of 
between 30 and 40 miles. The 
residue of gases and dust then 
become part of our world. But 
if the meteors are big enough, 
portions may reach the Earth’s 
surface and be ultimalely found. 

G.F. M. 


Continued tVcin 9 

The next week or two v/ent by 
quietly, and their strange visitor 
—though not quite forgotten— 
slipped to the background in their 
memories. Gradually the school 
was settling down and becoming 
more like a school. Even so, no 
day passed without some problem 
to be solved. 

“Seven boys say they cannot 
play football,” announced Mr. 
Chatterjee. “They are Brahmins 
—to them the cow is sacred-^-” 

“Why on earth should that stop 
their playing football?” 

“The ball, sahib—it is made of 
leather. They must not touch it;” 

“ All right. Excuse them for 
the time being. They may decide 
to join in when they see the fun 
the others are having.” 

Even Mrs. Bird wood ran into 
trouble. Having little housework 
to do—with a cook and other ser¬ 
vants at her command—she had 
taken over the Arts and Crafts 
class at the school. 

“ But I don’t know what to 
teach them,” she wailed after her 
first attempt. “I tried pottery and 
basket-making, but the boys 
sniffed and said they were ‘ low- 
class trades.’ T remembered the 
Brahmins wouldn’t want to do 
leatherwork, but I didn’t realise 
that the Moslems wouldn’t handle 
pigskin! ” 

“They say the pig is an un¬ 
clean animal,” Brian expla.ined, 
“It’s their religion.” 

“And their religion says they 
mustn’t draw living creatures— 


I i 


and that applies to carving and 
modelling as well!” 

“We mustn't go against their 
religion,” said Mr. Birdwood, “or 
we shall get the whole country 
against us.” 

On the whole, though, apart 
from these minor difficulties, 
things were going pretty smoothly. 
Or so it seemed. 

And then, the very next morn¬ 
ing, Jen woke up with a start and 
blinked through the open window-. 
Usually she could see just one 
little corner of rosy morning sky 
above the bushes on the bank. 
Today the sky was leaden and 
angry with looming storm-clouds, 
and the houseboat was rocking 
unsteadily. What was more, the 
sky filled the whole window—of 
the island there was no sign. 

She stuck out her tousled head 
and gasped with horror. 

They were adrift in the middle 
of the lake. The city looked miles 
away across the water, which was 
rising in white-capped waves. 

To be continued 

LIGNITE FOR DENMARK 

To save buying so much roal 
from abroad, Denmark has again 
started to mine lignite in quantity, 
after letting this industry almost 
die out during the past five years. 

Lignite is a fuel halfway 
between peat and coal. It bufns 
quickly in an open fire and leaves 
a light clean ash. It gives best 
results after being compressed 
into briquettes, ana the Danish 
lignite is marketed in this form. 



Part of the conslelialion 
of Ihc Sickle of Leo 
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COLLECTiON 
OF STAfsIPS FR0K1 
100 

DIFFERENT COUNTRIES < 
^ WITH LIST OF COUNTRIES 
^ REPRESENTED 



^ NORMALLY NOW ONLY 


8^6 






THIS 

BONUS- 

STAMP 

CAT. 


jr ^ VALUE 1/6 





WITH BONUS STARUFS & ALBUI^S 


To introduce our Approval Service these great bargains at much reduced prices should 
be ordered at once to avoid disappointment as it is doubtful if we can repeat them. 
IF the Approval Application Form below is filled in and sent with your order we will send 
you the Wonderful Bonus Stamp or Album shown against the lot you wish to buy. 
The lot H at 9d. is a super bargain and available only to those filling in the form below. 


GT. BRITAIN COLLECTIONS 


O 

h- 

O 


so DIFFERENT 
100 
ISO 



for 1/9 Bg 


BONUS 

C.B. ALBUM 
TO HOLD 
£ 260 STAMPS 
&CATALOGUE 


LOT B 

’COLOSSAL^ 

COLLECTION 
4000 

„ DIFFERENT FOREIGN 

THIS F eTRMne 

SONUS P STAIfIPS 

STAMP b CAT. APPROX. £25 

CAT. ^ 

VALUE20/- L NORMALLY NOW ONLY 

^ £6 £4 



LOTD BONUS ILLUSTRATED ALBUM TO HOLD THESE STAMPS 

ROYAL FAfVIILY COLLECTIONS 

Each Stamp bears a diff. portrait of a Member of the Royal Family 
25 DIFFERENT - - - FOR 1/9 

50 .. 4/6 

75 - ,, 10/6 

p ; ICO - - - - 25/- 



LOT F 

^ ^ ^ 

100 EMPIRE 

.‘BETTA’GRADE 
STAMPS 

Only stamps listed from 3d. 
to 1 r ^>*0 included. V/ould cost 
at least 35/- boug^ht sini^ly. 
A really worth while lot omit¬ 
ting the very common stamps. 



LOT H AVAILABLE ONLY TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS 



THIS BONUS STAMP 
CAT. VALUE 3/- 


I APPROVAL APPLICATION 

I enclose remittance ...-- 

For Sale Lot.-. 

VVfth Bonus Stamp or Album shown. 

Please send a selection of your stamp Approvals, which I promise to 
return in the time stated. 

NAME (Block Copltcls) .. 

ADDRESS -.. 


LOT E BONUS ILLUSTRATED ALBUM TO HOLD THESE STAMPS 

COLLECTIONS OF U.S.A 

3c. Commems. showing Historical American Events 
25 DIFFERENT - - - FOR 2/- 

50 „ - „ 7/. 

75 „ - - - 11/. 

'00 .. - - - 17/6 



THIS BONUS 
STAMP CAT. 
VALUE 3/6 


USUALLY 
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REDUCED TO , 


ALBUMS Redu'ced to 

THE“ELIZABETHAN ” LOOSE- 4/^ 

LEAF (HOLDS J500). 
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5d. 


THE “ EMPIRE 
BR. COLONIALS ..... 
the Q.E.II CORONATION 

ISSUES. 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
ISSUES., . . . . 








SPECIAL ALBUMS FOR 

KING EDWARD VII COLS., 75 LEAVES - 
DITTO IN SPRING BACK COVER - - - 
DITTO IN BOUND EDITION - - - , 

ON ALL ORDERS UNDER 20/- PLEASE ADD 3d. POSTAGE. 

e (X), Pil^ByRY, iCE^I 


3/9 

11/6 

8/6 


100 FOREIGN 

;\‘BETTA’GRADE 
STAMPS 


Contains only stamps cata¬ 
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cost you at least ten times as , 
much to buy singly. 
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REDUCED TO 


HARRY BURGESS & Co 
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JACKO’S WONDERFUL FIREWORK NIGHT 



Jacko and Chimp had collected a wonderful selection of fireworks and had 
made themselves a magnificent Guy and they were all ready for the Big 
Night —or so they thought. They suddenly realised that they had forgotten 
a barrow to wheel their Guy to the bonfire ! Then Jacko had an idea. While 
exploring his attic a while ago he found among the many strange things one 
does find in attics an old sedan chair. That, he suggested, would do very 
well. Chimp agreed and together they fetched the sedan chair and prepared 
it for their Guy. The procession was a wonderful success, in fact everybody, 
including the Guy, was carried away with enthusiasm for Jacko’s idea ! 



ALIVE TO SUCH QUESTIONS 

'yBE oldest' inhabitant in the 
village was stopped one day 
by a visitor who said: “Excuse 
me, but you must be very old.” 
“Yes. I’m ninety-eight.” • 
“Gosh! Have you lived here 
all your life?” 

“Not yet!” 

REMEMBER, REMEMBER . . . 
TjQng, long ago, on the fifth of 
November, 

One thousand six hundred and 
five. 

Some men tried to blov7 up the 
Parliament buildings . . . , 

Twas when old King James was 
alive. 

These desperate men, of whom 
Guy Fawkes was one, 

Had gunpovvdeiy barrels galore. 
But when they w'ere ready to set 
them alight, 

The king’s men appeared at the 
door! 

So Guy Fawkes was taken and 
forced to confess 

To his gunpowder, treason, and 
plot. 

And THAT is the reason, each 
year at this season. 

His dark deed is never forgot. 


“Qnrwhat a'darling,” said Judy, 
cuddling the puppy in her 

arms. 

“Full of beans, too,” chuckled 
her brother Jack, as the white 
flulTy ball suddenly wriggled free 
and dashed madly round the 
room. “What shall we call him?” 

“Thumper,” suggested Judy. 

“Oh, no! Ann’s rabbit is 
named Thumper. I thought per¬ 
haps Snowball?” 

“Well, that’s a good name, but 
he*s got a brown ear, and a snow¬ 
ball is all white,” Judy pointed 
out. 

For several days various names 
were considered but none chosen. 
J'hen came Guy Fawkes Night. 
There was a huge bonfire and lots 
of fireworks. Judy and Jack loved 
them, but the puppy was terrified. 
The children were so excited that 
they had not noticed their new 
pet following them into the 
garden. 

The first spluttering firework 


REMINDER 

TjIttle Audrey was writing to 
her friend, and apologising 
for having forgotten to send her 
a birthday card. “Dear Phyllis,” 
she wrote, “I am awfully sorry 
that I forgot to send you a birth¬ 
day card last week, and it would 
serve me right if you forgot to 
send me one on my birthday next 
Friday.” 


caused the puppy to retreat in 
alarm. When it exploded, he shot 
oil into the dark. He was not 
missed until bedtime and then 
both children were heartbroken. 
But early next morning a neigh¬ 
bour returned the truant. He had 
been found several streets away, 
shivering with cold and fear. 

“He doesn't look much like a 
snowball now,” said Judy sadly, 
stroking his bedraggled coat. 

“A bath will soon , put that 
right,” Mummy replied. “You 
must remember another time. 
Dogs and cats are usually scared 
of fireworks and should be shut 
in a safe place on such occasions. 
Yoii may lose him if you forget.” 

“We simply must not forget, 
but how shall W'e remember?” 
groaned Jack. 

“I know! We’ll call him Fire¬ 
work,” cried Judy. “We are sure 
to remember then. It’s a good 
name, too! He is rather like a 
jumping cracker.” 


MIMING CONTEST 
y^ NY number can take part in the 
miming contest. Divide your 
party into groups of about six to 
nine, not too close together. 

Make a written list of about 12 
occupations. On .the signal to 
start, one player comes from each 
group and you announce to them 
the first occupation you have on 
your list. They go back to their 
groups and indicate it by miming. 
The other members of the group 
try to guess what it is, and the 
actor must ansvyer their questions 
only “Yes” or “No.” 

When .a player guesses cor¬ 
rectly, he runs to you and is told 
the secohd occupation. Returning 
to his group, he mimes it. . So the 
game proceeds until the list is 
finished. The first group to get to 
the end is the winner. 

MYSTERIOUS CURE 
TJttle Johnnie was very con¬ 
cerned about the man next 
door who had to make, frequent 
visits to the hospital. 

“Fie goes to have violent rage 
treatment,” he explained to his 
mother sympathetically, 

HIS CATCH 

QAID a sporting old man of 
Carlisle: 

“Let me show you iny stuffed 
crocodile ! 

There it is, on the shelf, . 

And I caught it myself, • 

While swimming about in the 
Niler 

WHAT AM I? 

]\Jy first is in flan but not in 
pie. 

My second’s in mine but not in 
ray. 

My third is in raft but not in sea, 
My fourth is in bean and also in 
pea, 

My fifth is in snow, but not in 
rain, 

My sixth is in owl but not in 
crane, 

My seventh’s in short but not in 
long, 

My last is in fork but not in 
prong, 

I’m something that gives a bang 
and a glare, 

When* handling me you must use 
great care. Answer in column 5 


SPORTING PUZZLE 


^HE initial Jt‘tlei’5 of these six objects, correctly arranged, spell a popular 
v intcr sport. What is it ? Answer in column 5 



BEDTIME. TALE 

THE RUNAWAY PUPPY 
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ROCKET PROBLEM 

“(^lANT rockets need special 
sticks,” explained the shop¬ 
keeper. “A rocket and stick will 
cost 2s. 7Jd., and the rocket costs 
2s. 6d. more than the stick.” What 
is the individual cost of each? 

Answer in column 5 

MEAL ORDEAL 

^HERE an old person of 
York, 

Who tried to eat soup with a 
fork. 

But it took such on age 
That he stopped in a rage, 

And threw it away and ate pork, 

NOT QUITE WHAT MOTHER 
MEANT 

mother left the house she 
told her daughter, aged six: 
“If anyone telephones while 1 am 
out you must say: ‘Please give 
me your name and number.’ And 
remember to speak politely and in 
a pleasant voice.” 

Later the telephone rang, and 
the youngster replied: “ Please 

give me your name and number 
—and remember to speak politely 
and in a pleasant voice,” 


SPOT THE . . . 

SEXTON BEETLE as'he gocs about 
his gruesome task. There are 
several species, most of which are 
black, banded with red or orange. 

They possess a very 
keen sense of smell 
and are very quickly 
attracted to a d e a d 
mouse or bird. They 
burrow the soil be¬ 
neath^ the corpse until 
there is a pit. into 
which the body sinks. 

Laying their eggs on the out¬ 
side of the dead creature, the 
beetles then cover everything with 
soil. When the larvae hatch they 
spend the whole of their existence 
eating until the time for pupation 
arrives. 

When they emerge as beetles 
they at once seek carrion. Thus 
they perform useful work. 

REPEAT PERFORMANCE 
Q[^eacher: “What’s your excuse 
for being late this time. 
Green?” 

Green: “Stop me if you’ve 
heard this before, sir.” 



HOWLERS ! 

^ ^he cold at the North Pole is so 
great that the towns there are 
not inhabited. 

The lifeboat is wonderfully con¬ 
structed so that it can carry more 
than it can hold. 

The chief end of man is the 
end with the head on. 

A miracle is something that. 
cannot be done that someone 
does. 


ANSWER TO WORD QUIZ 

1 b, 2 c, 3 b, 4 c, 5 b 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

sporting puzzle 
Ilammer, oar, 
cheese, kite, ear, 
yacht—Hockey 

What am I ? 

Firework 

Rocket problem 
Rocket cost? 2 s. 64 <l 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 




Nobody deserves a better present than Mummy. 
And what better than a fin of delicious Sharp’s toffees. 
She’ll love them. So will Daddy. So will you ! 


EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. of MAIDSTONE, KENT. The Toffee Specialists 




















































